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ces. The rapid exchange of generous ideas given to the world 
as common property, through the medium of the public prints, 
and gaining vigor from the personal intercourse of men of 
different countries ; the highly improved state of navigation, 
the great facilities of travelling, the universal interests of com- 
merce, — all these causes have already been too powerful in 
their operation on civil society, and have produced a spirit too 
liberal, to be ever again subjected to the sway of absolute power. 
In this condition, the decrepid body politic of Europe may enjoy 
general prosperity under constitutional kings, while the western 
hemisphere rejoices in the blooming youth of her popular insti- 
tutions, for the enjoyment of which Europe is probably too old. 
The foregoing remarks on the general character of institu- 
tions for education, on their history in Europe, and on their 
peculiar spirit in the states of Protestant Germany, will prepare 
us for a more specific and detailed examination of some one of 
the German Universities as a specimen of the class. But this 
we are compelled by our limits to postpone to the next number 
of this Journal. 



Art. V. — La Decouverte des Sources du Mississippi, et de la 
Riviere Sanglante. Description du Cours entier du Mis- 
sissippi qui n'etoit connu que partiellement, et d'une grande 
partie de celui de la Riviere Sanglante, presqu? entier ement 
inconnue ; ainsi que du Cours entier de I'Ohio. Aperpus 
historiques des Endroits les plus interessants qui! on y ren- 
contre. Observations critico-philosophiques sur les Mceurs, 
la Religion, les Superstitions, les Costumes, les Armes, les 
Chasses, la Guerre, la Paix, le Denombrement, VOrigine, 
fyc. &fc. fyc. de plusieurs Nations Indiennes. Parallele de 
ces Peuples avec ceux de VAntiquite, du Moyen Age, et du 
Moderne. Coup d'(Eil sur les Compagnies JYord-Ouest, 
et de la Baie d'Hudson, ainsi que sur la Colonie Selkirk. 
Preuves Evidentes que le Mississippi est la premiere Riviere 
du Monde. Par J. C. Beltrami, Membre de plusieurs 
Academies. Nouvelle Orleans. 1824. 8vo. pp. 327. 

This work, it appears, is the production of an Italian, who, 
we are informed, attached himself to the expedition under 
vol. xxvii. — no. 60. 12 
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colonel Long in the year 1823, and performed a part of the 
tour in the company of that officer. After giving the title-page 
of his work at length, we shall not add a single word on the 
subject of the book itself. What it must be, may be judged of 
sufficiently from that specimen. 

To those, who have confined their attention to the practical 
exhibitions of that moral and physical power, which is hurrying 
us onward in the great career of nations, without paying much 
regard to the remote impelling causes of so rapid an advance ; 
who have seen our population spread, within a compara- 
tively short period, over sections of country more thau a thou- 
sand miles westward from the original seats of its plantation 
upon the borders of the Atlantic, it may appear somewhat 
surprising, that there are yet extensive districts of the interior, 
which offer an attractive field for discovery to the geographical, 
as well as the scientific traveller. But it will readily be per- 
ceived that such an impression must be ill founded. 

The two centuries which have elapsed since this continent 
was first submitted to the labors and scrutiny of an European 
population, have swept before them forests of almost intermina- 
ble extent, where the deer, and the wolf, and the beaver had 
held divided empire with the red hunter for centuries. The 
same lapse of time had carried the pious and industrious 
descendants of the Pilgrims from the Rock of Plymouth west- 
ward, to the banks of the Mississippi and Missouri, and north- 
ward, to the Great Lakes. But it had left us uninformed of 
the geographical features of vast portions of country surround- 
ing the heads of these great waters, and almost totally so, of 
those minuter facts from which an accurate knowledge of the 
climate and soil, the relative astronomical position, and the 
natural history of those regions, could be drawn. 

Our forefathers found their faculties and resources sufficient- 
ly taxed, in clearing and improving the soil; in establishing 
those social institutions which formed the germ of our present 
political system ; and in maintaining those relations with their 
Indian and Canadian neighbors, which pressed so long and so 
heavily upon them. The means and capacities of those early 
times were too nearly balanced with their wants, to leave much 
superfluous wealth or enterprise to be employed in public ex- 
aminations, not immediately necessary to the practical con- 
cerns of life. Few travellers would be found to explore distant 
regions, when life was the forfeit of every intrusion into the 
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Indian territories, and when whole settlements were frequently 
crowded into temporary wooden forts, to protect themselves 
from the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 

It is doubtless attributable to these circumstances, superadded 
to the low state of printing, that so few travellers appear in the 
records of our colonial literature. The country had not out- 
grown this state of things, when the controversies which led to 
the American Revolution began, and it was not until after the 
successful termination of that struggle, and of the Indian wars 
which succeeded it, that our population began to extend itself 
fearlessly beyond the Alleganies, and towards the Lakes. But 
even then, the impulse of emigration was not directed through 
the agency of the press. The hardy explorer contented him- 
self with verbal narrations, which were repeated from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. Personal observation supplied the place 
of books. Settlement kept an exact pace with discovery ; and 
few purchased land, and still fewer removed, without previously 
examining and judging for themselves. There was a spirit of 
manly enterprise and personal devotedness in the transactions 
of that era, which indicated the speedy triumph of the plough 
and the sickle, over the western wilderness. The first descrip- 
tions of those inviting regions were gleaned from the accounts 
of hunters. Pamphlets and newspapers came in as auxiliaries. 
That intrepid race of pioneers were free from the mania which 
has been somewhat too prevalent in our day. They kept no jour- 
nals, and wrote no books. The great business of this period was 
to act, and they have furnished an example of practical princi- 
ples, pursued to practical results, of which the annals of the set- 
tlement and progress of nations do not at all furnish a parallel. 

Still, in surveying the long interval between the first sys- 
tematic efforts of the western Indians to check the advance 
of emigration on the frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and the war brought to a close by the successful operations 
of general Wayne in 1794, it is worthy of remark, that so 
few writers appear to diversify that active period of political 
and economical and religious discussion, under the popular 
name of travellers. Travellers there were indeed, in the infant 
days of our settlement, but their remarks were almost wholly 
confined to the portions of territory situated along the Atlantic 
border. Their works were published and intended for the 
information of readers in Europe, and appear to have had but 
little circulation here, and are now rarely to be met with. The 
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work of Smith alone, is sufficient to make us regret that our 
ancestors did not more frequently record the interesting events 
of those times. 

Of those few who pushed their adventures or researches 
into the terra incognita, bounded, previously to the peace of 
Paris, by the Alleganies, we do not know of any name which 
has any pretensions to he placed on a level with that of Jef- 
ferson. His 'Notes on Virginia,' though not published as 
travels, are yet the result of the inquisitive spirit of travels, and 
afford a model for philosophical inquiry into the great moral 
and physical truths, affecting the progress of civilization and 
science, which we should be glad to see oftener imitated. The 
travels of Bartram may be referred to, as a monument to mark 
the recession of an age which did not appreciate his favorite 
topic. Pownall and Wynne do not properly fall within the 
scope of these remarks. 

After the mention of the foregoing names, we do not now 
recollect any, who have more pretensions to notice than Carver, 
Long (an interpreter in Burgoyne's army), Adair, and 
Henry ; and their works, destitute of all severity of research, 
and loose and unsatisfactory in matter and manner, are princi- 
pally engrossed with the discussion of Indian affairs. 

Up to the close of the American Revolution, our best and 
most copious information respecting the geography, history, 
Indian population, and the general characteristic features and 
productions of the entire portion of America northwest of the 
Allegany chain, was derived from the French missionary 
fathers ; who, at an early day, traversed those immense re- 
gions under the strong, but delusive hope of converting to 
Christianity populous bands of hunters and warriors, roaming 
without restraint through a wilderness which spontaneously 
supplied them with all the necessaries and requisites of life. 
But D'Ablon and Sagard, Charlevoix and Lescarbot, like the 
bulk of those who preceded or followed them, must be read 
with discriminating attention. The burden of these works, is 
the conversion of the Indians. This was the first and the last 
object of the government which sanctioned their labors ; of the 
religious orders who employed them ; and of the missionaries 
themselves. To acknowledge a failure in their mission, was 
to prepare the way for their own disgrace ; and here, we may 
conclude, is one cause of the exaggerated accounts, which were 
published of their success, in bringing within the pale of the 
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Catholic church whole villages, and even tribes. Charlevoix 
was the most respectable writer of this class, but even Charle- 
voix has his defects. 

It is not our object to go into any critical examination of 
works, which are well known to our readers, and upon which 
the voice of contemporary writers has long since been pro- 
nounced. Nor shall we stop to inquire into the comparative 
merits of Chastellux, and Volney, and Chateaubriand, travel- 
lers of the same country with the missionary fathers, but of a 
different age and different stamp. For a similar reason, we 
shall pass over the volumes of Mackenzie, an author and dis- 
coverer, of whose personal observations time attests the truth ; 
but whose route of discovery lay exclusively through the ter- 
ritories of the Canadas, Hudson's Bay, and the ill-starred colo- 
ny of Ossinaboina. 

It will be sufficient for our purpose if we show, that previously 
to our separation from the mother country, and even up to our 
own times, we have been indebted, almost exclusively, to for- 
eign sources for our information of the transmontane regions ; 
and that neither as colonies, nor as a separate nation, had we 
discharged our duty to ourselves, by furthering the great work of 
useful discovery. 

The public mind either seemed satisfied with the reports of 
missionaries and traders, or was not roused to a proper sense of 
the importance of the subject, until the elevation of Mr Jeffer- 
son to the presidential chair in 1800. That acute observer of 
nature set on foot separate expeditions for exploring the sour- 
ces of the Missouri and the Columbia, the Mississippi and the 
Arkansas. The result of these examinations was given to the 
public in the ' Expedition ' of Lewis and Clarke, and in the ex- 
ploratory travels of Pike. At the same time a partial impulse 
was given to private adventure, and we are indebted to this 
period for the ' Views of Louisiana ' by Brackenridge, and 
the ' Historical Sketches ' of Stoddard. 

No further interest appears to have been excited in favor of 
the progress of exploration, until the termination of the war of 
1812. Various causes tended to accelerate emigration towards 
the West. The demand for information from that quarter was 
urgent throughout the whole line of Atlantic states, and every 
thing in the shape of personal observations, was eagerly pur- 
chased and eagerly read. The supply was soon adequate to 
the demand. But the market for books, like the market for 
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corn, may be overstocked. A sickly growth of productions 
sprung up, out of which we scarce recollect one, with the 
exception of Drake's ' Picture of Cincinnati,' and perhaps 
' Darby's Louisiana,' which deserves to be recalled from the 
oblivion into which they have sunk. 

Such was the state of information up to about 1818. Dur- 
ing this, and the following year, the strong desire of making 
discoveries in our western country, more particularly in refer- 
ence to its botany and mineralogy, and their kindred topics, 
allured several individuals to travel in those regions upon pri- 
vate account. The result of this impulse is, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently comprehended in Nuttall's ' Travels in Arkansas,' 
Beck's ' Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri,' and the ' View 
of Western Mines and Minerals.' But a more considerable 
effort under higher auspices was made. Mr Calhoun, acting 
on the policy which had been introduced and sanctioned by 
Mr Jefferson, ordered a detachment of troops to ascend the 
Missouri and take post on the Yellow Stone river ; with a view, in 
part, to cover the observations of the topographical engineers 
and naturalists, who were despatched to examine and report 
upon the natural features and productions of that imperfectly 
known region. This design, although partially frustrated by 
the refusal of Congress to appropriate the necessary funds, and 
by the haste with which interesting regions were traversed, re- 
sulted in the ' Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, under the 
command of Major Stephen H. Long,' reviewed in a former 
number of this Journal. Little has occurred to change the 
views therein expressed. We deem the work a valuable ac- 
cession to our stock of travels, which may be safely referred 
to, as to its principal topics, by all who take an interest in the 
subjects brought into discussion. Ampler means for making 
observations, and more time and scrutiny devoted to collateral 
inquiries, in order to determine points which are left in doubt, 
would have removed several objections which have been made 
to this work. But we are not disposed to find fault with ob- 
servers, who have evinced so much zeal in their researches, 
and added so considerably to the dominions of natural science, 
merely because, under , more favorable auspices, they might 
have accomplished more. The public are indebted to Dr 
James, for the judicious manner in which he has accomplished 
the task of a compiler, from the manuscript notes of the party, 
and still more so for his geological and botanical observations 
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upon the desert plains, and snowy eminences, which fell within 
his track. 

The entire field of the observations recorded in Long's first 
' Expedition ' (with unimportant exceptions) lies south of the 
Missouri. To investigate the regions north of that stream, and 
extending northeastwardly to include the Upper Lakes and 
the sources of the Mississippi, Governor Cass, of Michigan, set 
on foot an expedition under the sanction of the government, in 
1819. This expedition, of which an account has been pub- 
lished, accomplished its object, during the following year. But 
the immense field which it traversed, and the number of large 
rivers tributary to the lakes and the Mississippi, which the party 
could not explore, rendered further examinations desirable. 
To effect this object, the active and distinguished officer, who 
had at once planned and executed the outlines of this survey, 
addressed a memoir to the Secretary of War, recommending 
further examinations, in detail, of the northwestern regions. 
We will quote the object of the proposed examinations, as ex- 
pressed in the memoir. ' Officers employed upon such ser- 
vices, should be directed to observe the natural appearances of 
the country ; its soil, timber, and productions ; its general face 
and character ; the height, direction, and composition of its 
hills ; the number, size, rapidity, &c. of its streams ; its geologi- 
cal structure and mineralogical products ; and any facts, which 
may enable the public to appreciate its importance in the scale 
of territorial acquisitions, or which may serve to enlarge the 
sphere of natural science.' * In estimating the streams, re- 
specting which it was deemed desirable to procure more accu- 
rate information than could be obtained from ' the vague and 
contradictory accounts of Indians and Indian traders,' f the St 
Peter's and Red River of lake Winnipeek, as far as the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, were deemed of paramount 
interest. 

Such, agreeably to our means of information, were the se- 
cret springs of the ' Expedition to the Source of the St Peter's 
River,' &c. After some delay and hesitancy in its organiza- 
tion, colonel Long, who had conducted the previous journey to 
the Rocky Mountains, was assigned to this service. Two nat- 
uralists, a graduate of the military academy, acting as astrono- 
mer, and a landscape-painter, were associated. Dr James 

* Detroit, September SO, 1820. t Tb. 
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declining to resume the situation he occupied in the former 
expedition, Mr Keating was selected to keep the minutes of 
the journey, under the somewhat too formal name of ' Histori- 
ographer.' 

The party left Philadelphia on the thirtieth of April, 1823, 
and passing westward, by the route of Wheeling, Columbus, 
Wayne, and Chicago, struck the Mississippi at Prairie du 
Chien. From this point, a small escort of troops was added, 
under command of lieutenant Scott. The land party were 
eight days in travelling to Fort St Anthony, at the mouth of 
the St Peter's. The distance is stated at two hundred and 
eleven miles. Those who ascended by water, performed the 
journey in a little less time. The distance they traversed is 
estimated at two hundred and twenty miles. 

At St Anthony, some changes were made in the escort, and 
lieutenant Denny joined it. To facilitate the ascent of the St 
Peter's the expedition was divided, part going by land, and 
part in canoes. The latter ascended no higher than the 
' Crescent,' a name bestowed upon the bend of the river, one 
hundred and thirty miles (by water) above the fort, where they 
unfortunately upset their canoes, either damaged or lost their 
stores, and determined to complete the ascent of the valley by 
land. For this purpose horses were furnished by the party on 
shore, part of the guard of soldiers was sent back to the fort, 
and an over-land expedition was formed. The attempt to trace 
the channel of the river was given up. They still, however, 
kept near the river, and occasionally saw it, and visited it. 
They found primitive rocks in its bed in latitude 44° 41' 45", 
which they infer to be about the parellel in which governor 
Cass's party saw the last granite formations, in their descent of 
the Mississippi in 1820. 

They continued the ascent to Big Stone lake, three hundred 
and twenty-five miles by land, and five hundred by water, as 
estimated, from the Mississippi. Above this lake, the St Pe- 
ter's dwindles to a stream seven yards wide, but may still be 
ascended as far as the Coteau des Prairies, a ridge interven- 
ing between the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri ; 
of which, it would have been extremely interesting to re- 
ceive some account. No observations appear to have been 
made upon the atmospheric temperature, but from the nature 
and growth of the forest trees and plants, which the party wit- 
nessed upon the lower part of the river (Narrative, vol. I. p. 233) 
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it may be inferred that it possesses a temperate climate.* The 
rattlesnake, diey were told, has been killed as far north as its 
source. The prairies, in some parts, present a rich, black 
soil, covered with luxuriant grasses ; in others, they are sandy 
and sterile. The stream itself, they remark, is not calculated 
to become of much importance, considered as a channel of 
communication with the North. And if ever the commerce of 
that region shall justify any attempt to improve the natural 
channels of communication, which, by the way, we seriously 
doubt, it will be found that the route to Red river, through the 
river De Corbeau and Otter Tail lake, affords the greatest 
facilities. 

The St Peter's, in its whole length, lies in the territories of 
the Dacota, or Sioux nation, estimated by Mr Keating at twen- 
ty-five thousand souls. This estimate is, we think, about fifteen 
thousand too high. From Big Stone lake, a journey of three 
miles brought the party to the head of lake Travers, which has 
its outlet northward, through Red river and lake Winnepeek, 
into Hudson's Bay. Along the line of this route, keeping for 
the most part near the water courses, the party proceeded to 
Pembina. Here they exchanged their horses for Chippewa 
canoes, pursued the current of Red river to lake Winnepeek, 
thence, by the usual route of the traders, to river Winnepeek, 
up that stream to the lake of the Woods, and thence through 
Rainy river and Rainy lake, and the connecting, chain of 
waters, to fort William, on the north shore of lake Superior. 
At the last point, the party abandoned their canoes, and pro- 
ceeded in an open boat around the Canadian shores of the 
lake, to its outlet, the river St Mary's, and thence down that 
stream to the Falls, or (as we perceive the term to be sanc- 
tioned by usage) Sault Sainte Marie (M. T.), where the ' Narra- 
tive ' of the Expedition properly closes. The gentlemen of the 
party continued in their boat to Michilimackinac, and returning 
through the lakes, by the way of Detroit, Buffalo, and Niagara, 
reached Philadelphia on the twenty-sixth of October, having 
been absent a little short of six months, and travelled, by esti- 



* From the comparative tables of Dr Lovel, Fort St Anthony ap- 
pears to possess the mean annual temperature of Eastport (Maine), situ- 
ated in the same parallel ; with this difference, that the summers on 
the Mississippi are much hotter, and the winters much colder, than in 
the corresponding latitude on the Atlantic. 

vol. xxvu. — no. 60. 13 
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mation, upwards of four thousand five hundred miles, averaging 
over twenty-five miles per diem, all stops and delays included. 

It is not our intention, at the present time, to enter into an 
examination of the work, which was published as the result of 
this Expedition. Shortly after its appearance, it was reviewed 
in this Journal ; and although the writer of the present article 
might not feel himself able to unite in all the opinions express- 
ed on that occasion of the merit of the work, it will be inexpe- 
dient, after so long a lapse of time, to engage in a renewed 
examination of it. Our object, at present, is to offer our read- 
ers some notices of an important member of the family of 
North American Indians, the description of which occupies a 
considerable space in the ' Narrative ' of Colonel Long's Expe- 
dition ; — we mean the Chippewas. This nation, from their 
remote and secluded position, on our extreme northwestern 
frontiers, have hitherto been less perfectly known to us, than 
the Shawanoes and Wyandots, and other more southerly tribes, 
whom it was our fate to encounter, at an earlier period, both in 
the council and in the field. Though speaking one of the great 
parent languages, which characterize the Indians of our conti- 
nent, they had separated from the Algonquins, who retain the 
original tongue, and migrated westward, before the arrival 
of the French in the St Lawrence. They were first brought 
to our notice by the missionary writers, under the appellations 
of ' Ouchepouas ' and ' Saulteurs.' The term ' Chippeways,' 
which occurs in Washington's report of his mission to Le Bceuf, 
addressed to governor Dinwiddie, very nearly preserves the 
sounds represented by the modern orthography of the word. 

The main body of the tribe is now placed where it was 
found by the earliest discoverers, upon the shores of lake' Su- 
perior, extending northward with the boundary line of the 
Union, westward to the Mississippi and Red river, and south- 
erly to the source of Black river, and the northern curve of 
Green Bay. In a message communicated to the senate, by 
the president of the United States in 1825, the whole number 
of Chippewas and Ottowas, inhabiting the territory of Michigan, 
in its utmost extent, is stated at eighteen thousand four hundred 
and seventy-three. In an official report made the year be- 
fore, the number of Chippewas inhabiting the southern shores 
of lake Superior, and the sources of the Mississippi, is stated at 
seven thousand three hundred and twenty-four. This is, of 
course, exclusive of the band living at Sagana, erroneously 
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stated by Mr Keating to be 'a tribe of Ottowas,'* and of 
those portions of the nation living in a dispersed state amongst 
the Ottowas, Pottowattomies, Kenistenos, and Monomonies, 
and exclusive also of the kindred tribes of the Muskegoes, 
and the Nopeming Inineewuk, inhabiting the Canadian borders 
of lake Superior. 

The country in which it has thus been their destiny to be 
arrested in a life of migrations and warfare, is, for the most 
part, sterile and forbidding. It affords few of the advantages, 
either for the savage or civilized state, which swell the cata- 
logue of good things, that usually attach men to the land of 
their nativity. Game is pursued as the sole means of a liveli- 
hood, and they rely wholly upon the traders, who visit them 
annually, to make their exchanges. They are not, like the 
Ottowas and the Cherokees, either pseudo-agriculturists or 
pseudo-manufacturers. No corn is planted, and no vegetable 
food is raised by them. The canoe and the war-club, the 
drum and the pipe, the mat of rushes and the sack of bark, 
complete the round of their mechanical arts. The wild rice 
which grows spontaneously in many of their small lakes and 
streams, is gathered by those whose position is favorable. 
They live, in the main, now, as they lived before the discov- 
ery of the continent, without the use of salt ! Every year is 
cutting short the race of furred animals, upon which they de- 
pend. Their resources are so nearly balanced with their 
wants, that slight casualties, such as a change in the run of 
animals, tempests, or sickness, subject them to privations and 
sufferings, at which the heart shudders. With means thus di- 
minished, and diminishing ; with a climate of almost polar 
severity, and a soil that cannot, to any great extent, be tilled ; 
when the beaver and the muskrat fail, their prospect must 
be gloomy. Yet they are pleased with the land of their 
forefathers, and are happy when not under the immediate pres- 
sure of want. 

It has been the misfortune of this tribe, as respects their 
intercourse with our government, to have left behind them in 
the track of their migrations, or to have sent out from the pa- 
rent stock, many of their enterprising or discontented brethren, 
who, settling on the lands of their kindred tribes, the Ottowas 
and the Pottowattomies, have had the address to pass as the 

* Narrative, vol. ii. p. 122. 
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representatives of the nation, in the several treaties and con- 
ventions which they have attended. But it is a fact, which we 
state broadly, — and it is the more remarkable, considering the 
large amount in cash paid out annually by our government to 
numerous tribes and half tribes — that, with the exception of 
one thousand dollars, pledged for the support of a school, the 
body of the Chippewa nation do not receive, and have never 
received, a dollar from the United States Treasury, in the 
shape of annuities. That their name is in several instances 
recited in our public treaties, previous to the year 1 825, if we 
except the single instance of the treaty of Sagana, is attributa- 
ble to the circumstance just mentioned. 

Their political feelings, until within a short period, have not 
been of a character friendly to the American government. 
They were formerly passionately attached to the French, and 
subsequently as much so to the English. The withdrawing, 
however, of the fur trade within our limits, from the hands of 
foreigners, and the intercourse which has been established with 
the Chippewas, has done much to alleviate their jealousies, 
and place them on a friendly footing. If partial instances of 
hostility have, within a few years, occurred, it is sufficient to 
observe, that the causes of excitement were also partial. 

Their government, so far as they exercise any, is placed in 
the hands of chiefs. They have village chiefs and war chiefs. 
The former are hereditary, the latter elective. Neither are 
invested with much power in advance. The occasion which 
calls for action, brings with it an expression of the general 
voice. The latter is implicitly obeyed ; and it is the policy of 
the chiefs to keep a little in the rear of public sentiment. The 
power of both orders of chiefs, is only advisory ; but that of 
the war chiefs predominates during a state of war. No for- 
mality is exercised in taking the sense of the village, or nation, 
as to public men or measures. Popular feeling is the supreme 
law. They exchange opinions casually, and these are final. 
Councils generally deliberate upon what has been, beforehand, 
pretty well settled. 

Their religious affairs, mixed as they are with the knowledge 
of medicines and charms, are in the hands of Medicine-men, 
Jossakeeds and Wabenos. The society of the Medicine Dance 
has three orders of men, or rather three degrees of knowledge 
which are essential to proficiency, the Metay, the Sagemau, 
and the Ogemau. In its ceremonies, the Great Spirit is im- 
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plored. The society of the Wabeno, is little more than a mid- 
night revel ; and the Evil Spirit is solicited to give efficacy to 
the incantations with which it is celebrated. It is a mere wor- 
ship of Baal. It is said, however, to be of comparatively 
recent origin. Jossakeeds, slight-of-hand men and jug- 
glers, are not necessarily connected either with the Medicine 
or Wabeno Societies. These different orders of men exercise 
considerable political, as well as moral influence, and often un- 
dertake to give a direction to public feeling in regard to pend- 
ing measures. Thus they constitute, in fact, a second power 
of the government. When a council of chiefs is assembled to 
deliberate on general concerns, the Mudjee'kevris', or eldest born 
in the line of predominant chiefs, presides. Such was the an- 
cient, and such is still, as we are informed, the prevailing custom. 
In speaking of their former condition and ancient customs, 
they look back to a sort of golden age, when their government 
possessed more energy ; when crimes were promptly punished, 
and good deeds highly applauded ; when they spoke a purer 
language, kept their fasts more strictly, and were less relaxed 
in their morals and institutions. We are among those who think 
that their customs and manners, laws and observances, have not 
materially changed, at least since the days of Cabot and Hudson; 
and that the golden age of the Indian, like that of the white man, 
never had any other than an imaginary existence. Too much 
stress is laid upon the transforming effects of their intercourse 
with Europeans, as if, in all that relates to their moral condition 
and prospects, they had not been gainers ! The introduction 
of ardent spirits, though its effects have been baneful, has added 
no new item to the catalogue of Indian crimes, nor has it sub- 
tracted one, from the list of their cardinal virtues. We do not 
appear, of course, as the apologists of the vice of intemperance, 
nor have we any wish to conceal the wretchedness it entails upon 
the miserable creatures who hang around the skirts of our mili- 
tary posts, and frontier towns. But we believe it has produced 
far less effect upon the institutions and customs of the Indians, 
as they now exist in the great plains and forests of the Missis- 
sippi and the Lakes, than is generally believed. They have 
turned from hunting, as an amusement, to pursue it as a busi- 
ness. This change, so far as it has had a tendency to wean 
them from warlike habits, and to teach them the value of indus- 
try, has been an advantage. The larger animals, upon whose 
skins they relied exclusively for their clothing, are no longer 
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necessary for that purpose. Nor is their diminution, upon the 
frontiers, so great a loss as is supposed. By the increased 
value given to small furs, they are enabled with equal, or less 
industry, to clothe themselves as well in woollens, as they did 
before the discovery, in skins. Robes of beaver, which were 
then worn, have given place to blankets. A beaver robe of nine 
skins, estimating them at an average weight and price, may 
be exchanged for goods sufficient to clothe an ordinary family, and 
will then leave the trader, who has been the medium of the 
exchange, a handsome profit. If the Indian has not derived an 
advantage from this altered state of things, we have read Smith 
and Mallhus to little purpose. To facilitate the exchange of 
furs, certain conventional usages have been adopted. An abir- 
menikwi, or beaver skin, is the standard of computation. Three 
martins, ten muskrats, three minks, two fishers, two foxes, four 
raw (or two dressed) deer skins, two raw (or one dressed) elk 
skin, are respectively equivalent to an abimenikwi. A fine otter, 
and a bear skin, are also each equal to a beaver. 

The institution of the Totem exists in this tribe, in its full 
extent. There appear originally to have been ten families, 
having for their armorial badge, or totem, respectively, the 
eagle, the crane, the bear, the reindeer, the moose, the elk, the 
beaver, the martin, the wolf, and the snake. To these, times 
less remote are supposed to have added the mish'wa, a species 
of non-descript amphibious monster, the kingfisher, the catfish, 
the loon, and the ahah'wa, a species of duck. These emblems 
serve as points of identity for the family or clan. They form 
the rallying point, in questions of right or precedence ; and are 
the undisputed evidences of consanguinity. The pride of the 
Indian is stimulated, or his revenge excited, by the applause, or 
contumely, which is bestowed upon his totem. He feels him- 
self bound to fight or hunt, wrestle or play, if this touchstone 
of his feelings is brought into action. It is rare, however, that 
an Indian is named from his totem. It is a generic mark, or 
sign, a kind of sirname, to be exhibited only when necessary. 
Every Indian has his baptismal name, so to speak, given in 
youth. He has also his guardian spirit, or personal manito, the 
result of fasting and dreams in early life. In addition to these, 
most of them have one or two sobriquets. It is by the latter, 
that they are generally known ; there being an unwillingness, on 
the part of the Indians, difficult to be accounted for, to disclose 
their proper name. Every one will see the advantages in a 
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government so loosely constituted as the Indian, of the existence 
of the totem, and the power of acting in condensed masses which 
it provides, when called forth by either religious, political, or 
superstitious feeling. We are decidedly of opinion, that it is the 
firmest bond of union amongst them, more permanent in its ef- 
fects than the medicine dance or wabeno, and more powerful 
than the decisions of their councils of sages and ogemaus. The 
ruling power is at present exercised by the totem of the Crane. 

Among those customs of this tribe, which have fallen, per- 
haps wholly, into disuse, the following is unique. It has refer- 
ence to a condition of the tribe, in which they were were an- 
nually in the habit of raising fields of corn. Some time after 
the family had finished its planting, and when the grain began 
to shoot up vigorously, the wife or mistress of the family di- 
vested herself of her garments, and performed a circuit around 
the field, dragging her machecota, or petticoat, behind her. For 
this purpose, she chose the dusk of the evening, when the 
family had retired. When she had completed the nocturnal 
round, she clothed herself again with the same garments, and 
returned to the lodge. Just before daybreak, she repeated the 
ceremony. The time of this rite was carefully concealed from 
the family. The rite itself was supposed to ensure a fruitful 
crop, and to protect the grain from the ravages of vermin. 

But we must hasten to the most important particular connect- 
ed with the inquiry, the language ; for whether we regard it as 
the means, whereby their origin and history can be traced, or 
as a guide in fixing the great family type, up to which, it is 
now pretty certain, all our Indian tribes can be traced, this is 
surely the most safe and durable monument. Change of 
country, climate, and fortune, may be supposed to effect great 
changes in the external habits and customs of barbarous na- 
tions, but it is long before the names for father and mother, 
fire and water, God and man, are radically altered. 

A full examination of the subject would exceed the limits 
assigned to a review.* The space we can devote will, there- 
fore, be occupied with general deductions ; and we hope, on 
some future occasion, to furnish, both the limitations which 



* The editor has omitted several learned and ingenious views of 
this part of the subject, in consequence of their having been partly 
anticipated in an able article in the last number of the North Ameri- 
can Review ; an article, which had not fallen under the eye of the 
writer of the present article. 
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are necessary to qualify broad rules, and the essential details 
upon which the rules themselves are founded. 

Like all the Aroerican languages, of which we have any 
certain account, the Chippewa is of that generic cast, for 
which the term transpositive is provided by the older philolo- 
gists. Though originally consisting of but few words, and 
those short in their utterance, and simple in their meaning, yet 
that amalgamating and transforming principle, by which per- 
sonal pronouns are blended with the verb and substantive ; by 
which the latter admits of prepositional prefixes, and of adjec- 
tive and adverbal suffixes ; by which all nouns are turned into 
verbs, and all verbs are turned into nouns ; and finally, that suc- 
cedaneum for gender, by which the whole number of words is 
separated into animate and inanimate classes, must have, at the 
beginning, given a concrete aspect to the language. The effect 
of time, and the invention of new words, has been to load the 
primitives with double, and triple, and quadruple inflexions, 
pompous to the ear, and formal to the eye. It appears origi- 
nally to have been a language of verbs and substantives only, 
or to have consisted wholly of names for persons and things, 
and names for acts, the relation of one to the other having sug- 
gested the necessity for those pronominal, prepositional, or ad- 
jective additions, which have alike enlarged the space, the sense, 
and the sound. 

That a language thus constitituted possesses many advan- 
tages, on the score of consolidation and precision, that it is sus- 
ceptible of fine turns of expression, and of throwing before the 
mind glowing and just pictures of the great phenomena of na- 
ture, as displayed in the heavens, or existing in the landscape 
of hills, and forests, and waters, we shall not deny. And it is 
equally certain, that it contains defects and barbarisms, — such 
as the want of a proper declension of the pronouns, the imper- 
fect conjugation of the verbs in their compound tenses, and the 
limited use of the substantive verb, — which render it incapable 
of being placed at all on a parallel, in these and other particu- 
lars, with the languages of modern Europe. What cultivation 
would accomplish, we cannot say. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that it is too cumbrous for general use, and that the prin- 
ciples which are to be borne in mind in speaking it, are of so 
multiform a nature, as to offer serious obstacles to its ever be- 
ing extensively used by the lower orders of the community. We 
are strengthened in this opinion by observing, that it is not one 
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in twenty, nor one in fifty, of the Indians themselves, who 
are acknowledged by their countrymen to speak it well.* And 
we know, from personal observation, that the reputation of a 
good speaker confers as much distinction on an Indian chief or 
warrior, as eminence in courage, strength, or sagacity. Many 
chiefs are compelled to keep their speakers, and instances 
have occurred, in which they have been called, for this pur- 
pose, from distances which would be deemed remarkable, even 
in civilized communities. Of men thus distinguished for speak- 
ing talents, who enjoy little standing for anything else, we will 
mention the instance of Mongazid, or the Loon's Foot, of Fond 
du Lac. He is deemed one of the most fluent, if not decided- 
ly the best speaker, now living in the Chippewa nation. We 
have often heard him. He excels in that rapid, continuous 
flow of utterance, in which it seems to be the object of the 
speaker to go on, without a pause, as long and as vehemently 
as possible. In listening to this kind of outpouring of words, it 
seems as if a thousand syllables and words were amalgamated 
into one, and as if to pause in the middle, or at any interme- 
diate point, would be to break the harmony, or mar the sense. 
We should suppose the mere physical operation of speaking 
must be laborious. The Indian orator, when once his organs 
of utterance are set in motion, talks on, as if he intended to 
take his hearers by storm, to inflict blow upon blow, to leave 
no time for doubt or deliberation, but pressing his advantage, 
to produce immediate conviction, and triumph by the power of 
words. And such would seem to be the effect acknowledged 
in the sonorous response of the admiring warriors and chiefs, 
which marks every full pause. 

In its structure, the Algicf or Chippewa presents the frame 
of a language, rich in grammatical forms, and requiring through- 
out a rigid concordance. Not only must its elements corre- 
spond in number and tense, mood and person, but it also re- 
quires a correspondence in gender, so to speak, for as such we 
must regard that accident of its nouns, and verbs, and other 

*The same remark, our readers are aware, is made of the Chinese 
language. Generally speaking, it is a principle of some importance, 
in reference to the acquisition of language by intercourse with unedu- 
cated persons (and the whole mass of barbarous nations are to be so 
considered), that they communicate, by means of language, very im- 
perfectly, even with each other. 

f From Algonquin. 

vol. xxvii.— no. 60. 14 
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parts of speech, which broadly separates them into animate 
and inanimate classes. Plural verbs and substantives require 
plural nominatives. We cannot say, as in English, a man 
walks, or men walk. We must say, Pa'zhik inin'e pim'mossay', 
a man icalks, or Inin'ewug pim'mossay'wug', men walk, or 
rather, to translate the spirit of the sentence, men they walk ; 
the syllable wug, being in its nature pronominal, as well as 
plural. 

Animate nouns require animate verbs. We cannot say, 
grammatically speaking, I love this gun and this dog, without 
repeating the verb to love, and altering its termination, because, 
gun being a noun inanimate, and dog, a noun animate, each 
requires a corresponding voice of the verb. But we can say, 
/ love this gun and this knife ; or, I love this woman and this 
boy, without altering the verb, — the former being both inani- 
mates, and the latter both animates. 

Nee 

saugetoan 
ohou 
paushkizzigun ; 

gya 

ohou 
mokomaun. 

In these instances the syllable toan, marks the inanimate, 
and the syllable au, the animate form of the verb. It will 
also be perceived, that two different words are introduced to 
denote the pronoun ' this,' ohou being the corresponding inani- 
mate, and wohow the animate pronoun. 

Adjectives and prepositions, for the language possesses both 
adjectives and prepositions, are similarly circumstanced, and 
must constantly coincide, in gender or class, with their nomi- 
natives. There are even some of the conjunctions thus lim- 
ited in their application, as the terms gya, appee, and osshe, 
each being used as an equivalent for the word ' and,' under dif- 
ferent modifications of the same principle. 

Pronouns are inflected for tense, as well as verbs ; and in 
fact, when thus inflected, they serve the purposes of our aux- 
iliary verbs. Thus Neen, J, becomes Ningee, / have, Ningah, 
/ shall or will, Ningahgee, 1 shall or will have. Keen, thou, 
becomes Keegee, thou hast ; Keegah, thou shalt or wilt ; 
Keegahgee, thou shalt or wilt have. O, the sign of the pro- 
noun he or she (it is an epicene), becomes Ogee, he or she has ; 
Ogah, he or she will ; Ogahgee, he or she will have. By 



I 


Nee 


I 


love 


saugeau 


love 


this 


wohow 


this 


gun; 


eekwa ; 


woman ; 


and 


gya 


and 


this 


wohow 


this 


knife. 


kweeweezaas. 


boy. 
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the help of these declensions, verbs are conjugated. The verb 
itself, by its own inflections, provides for the person, the tense, 
and the number. Saug is the infinitive of the verb to love. 
Hence, Saugeau, to love a person; Saugetoan, to love a thing. 
Nee saugeau, I love him ; Nee saugeaug, / love them. Ningee 
saugeaubun, J have loved him ; Ningee saugeaubuneeg, I have 
loved them, &c. Ningee saugetoan, I love it ; ningee sauge- 
toanun, I love them ; Ningee saugetoanaubun, I have loved it ; 
Ningee saugetoanaubuneen, I have loved them, &sc. 

The substantive is scarcely less flexible than the verb. It 
admits of transpositions, not only to indicate the accidents of 
English nouns, but is further inflected to express the additional 
powers of adjectives and adverbs, to coalesce with prepositions, 
to indicate one or two additional cases, and finally to assume 
the powers of a verb. In all these changes of its powers and 
its forms, the distinction of nature into two great classes, char- 
acterized by the possession or absence of vitality, is constantly 
preserved. We quote from a manuscript memoir before us. 

' This rule separating, as it does, all substantives into animates 
and inanimates, and conveying its distinctions into every other 
part of speech, is not, however, rigidly limited by the distinctions 
which nature herself has impressed upon the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. Custom has endowed certain inert masses 
with animate properties, the reasons for which are not always ob- 
vious, but would probably be disclosed by an investigation of the 
peculiar opinions, or by the history and institutions of this nation. 
A particular respect paid to certain inanimate bodies, either from 
their real or fancied properties or attributes, the uses to which they 
are applied, or the ceremonies to which they are dedicated, is 
often manifestly the cause of these exceptions from the operation 
of a general rule. A stone, which is the altar upon which they 
leave the offerings of their manitos ; a bow, formerly so necessary 
in the chase ; a feather, the honored sign of martial prowess ; a 
kettle, so valuable in the household ; a pipe, by which friendships 
are sealed and treaties ratified ; a drum, used in their sacred and 
festive dances ; a medal, the mark of authority ; vermilion, the 
appropriate paint for the warrior ; wampum, by which formal mes- 
sages are conveyed, and leagues and agreements remembered ; 
these are among the objects, in themselves inanimate, which re- 
quire the application of animate verbs, pronouns, and adjectives, 
and are thereby transferred to the animate class. 

' Some nouns, on the contrary, which are in their nature ani- 
mate, custom transfers to the opposite class. These are not, like 
the preceding exceptions, wholly conventional in their number and 
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character, but owe their change to a principle which limits and 
restricts the application of verbs animate to the objects to which 
they can be applied, so long as those objects are referred to as 
whole masses or species. Man, woman, boy, girl, are respectively 
and unchangeably animates ; but foot, hand, arm, leg, are con- 
stantly referred to as inanimates. Buck is an animate noun, so long 
as his entire carcass is referred to, whether living or dead ; but 
haunch, neck, heart, windpipe, take the inanimate form. In like 
manner, eagle, swan, dove, are distinguished as animates, while 
these names imply individuals of their species ; but beak, wing, 
tail, are arranged with inanimates. So oak, pine, ash, are ani- 
mates; branch, leaf, root, inanimates.'* 

The number of words which possess gender, strictly speak- 
ing, is limited, and, of course, both masculine and feminine 
nouns fall under the animate class. Number itself is of a two- 
fold character ; and the manner of forming the plural furnishes 
an unerring indication of the class of the substantive, — ani- 
mates ending in wug, ug, oag, aag, eeg, ig ; and inanimates in 
wun, un, oan, aan, een, in, — the only real difference being in 
the change of the final consonant. 

Cases are provided for ; but, as will have been expected, 
they are strongly marked by the above principle of vitality, or 
want of vitality. Animates admit of seven declensions, to de- 
note the possessive and objective, ending, respectively, in the 
first and second persons, in aum, eem, oom, aam, im, iss ; and 
in the third, in aumun, eemun, oomun, aamun, imun, issun. 
As the eye is a powerful auxiliary to the understanding, in 
questions of this nature, we shall present a sketch of the de- 
clensions, sufficiently comprehensive for present purpose. 



Nominative. 

1. Declension. O'gemau a chief. 

2. Declension. Ossin' a stone. 

3. Declension. Moaz a moose. 

4. Declension. Monedo' a spirit. 

5. Declension. Keeno'zha a pike. 

6. Declension. Aas a shell. 

7. Declension. Ogwiss'emau a son. 

Objective. 
Declension. 



Possessive. 
Neen Doag'em-aum' ^ 
Nin Dos'sin-eem' 
Nee Moaz'-oom' 
Nee Mon'ed-oam' 
Nin Geenozh aam' 
Nin Daas im' 
Nin Gwiss is' 



1. 

2. Declension. 

3. Declension. 

4. Declension. 

5. Declension. 

6. Declension. 

7. Declension. 



Odoag'em-aumun' 
Odos'sin-eemun' 
Omoaz-oomun' 
Omon'ed-oamun' 
Ogeenozh' aamun' 
Odaas' imun' 
Ogwiss' issun' 



* ' Remarks on the Chippewa Substantive.' 
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The objective is, in fact, formed by the simple addition of 
un to the possessive. The substitution of consonants for vow- 
els, observed in these examples, as d for o and a, and the ex- 
change of one consonant for another, as g for k, are changes 
dictated solely by a regard to euphony. The accent, it will 
be observed, is thrown forward to the final syllable. 

Inanimate substances have but one case, properly so called. 
It is formed most commonly in ing, eeng, or oong. Thus, 
wauky'egun, a house; mukuk', a box; tshemaun', a canoe ; 
become, respectively, waukyegunmg, mukukoong' , tshemaun- 
ing', signifying, in the house, in the box, in the canoe. Akkee', 
earth, and see'bee, river, are transformed to Akkeeng', in the 
earth, and seebeeng', in the river, or on the river. But as the 
property here unfolded, has great analogy to those changes of 
the substantive, by which it expresses the additional powers of 
adjectives and adverbs, as before hinted, it may admit of doubt, 
whether this be truly a case of the noun, or whether the forms 
referred to are not as truly so. It is however the only inflec- 
tion of the substantive, so far as we recollect, in which the 
office of a preposition is assumed. In the numerous other 
compound words, bearing the character of half noun, half pre- 
position, the latter is uniformly a prefix. Thus ogyd'jye'-ee' is 
the simple form of the preposition ore or upon ; akkee' is earth, 
wudjoo', hill. But should an Indian wish to say, on the hill, 
the term is ogydah'kee, a compound of the two first mentioned 
words, the specific term for hill, not being at all employed. 
It is the difficulty of seizing the principle upon which these 
compounds are formed, that opposes the most serious bar to 
the progress of adult learners. 

In the following examples a literal translation is given, as 
nearly as the idiom of the language will permit. The retransla- 
tion will give the reader an opportunity of judging how far the 
spirit of the original has been attained. It is to be observed, 
however, that the language is better adapted to display the 
narrative and descriptive portions of the sacred volume, than 
those parts which are purely spiritual. 

1. Wyaishkud Geezhamonedo ogee oazhetoan geezhig, gya 
akkee. 

2. Gya kauween ningood akkee izzhenaugwuhseenobun peez- 
hishegwaubun, gya mukkudday waubumin-naugwudobun ogydee- 
beeg ; Geezhamonedo dush ojeetshaugwun ogydeebeeg keepim- 
inee eezhauwun. 
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3. Appee' dush Geezhamonedo aakeedood, tah wassayau appee' 
dush wyaussayaug. 

1. la the beginning, the merciful Spirit made heaven and 
earth. 

2. And the earth was shapeless — it was empty ; and it was 
dark to look upon the top of the waters. The shadow of the mer- 
ciful Spirit then passed over the top of the waters. 

3. And the merciful Spirit said, Let there be light, and light 
was. 

It must be observed, that the language provides two appel- 
latives for the supreme Being ; that which we have employed, 
signifying merciful Spirit, and Gitsh'emonedo, great Spirit. 
The former is the most sacred in its use. Both are com- 
pounds formed by adjective prefixes to the word mon'edo, 
spirit. The term ' manito ' employed by authors, may be re- 
garded as the anglicized expression, and is very nearly identi- 
cal with the word as uttered by the Ottowas. 

But we hasten to close these remarks, already drawn out 
farther than we intended. Our principal object, in this hasty 
sketch, has been to place before our readers a few of the lead- 
ing facts, connected with the situation and condition, geo- 
graphical, moral, and political, of the Chippewa nation, as it 
existed at the time of colonel Long's passage over the north- 
western skirts of their territories, and as it still exists at the 
present time. We are not aware that any striking changes 
have occurred within the few years that have elapsed since the 
close of that expedition. The intercourse, then recently estab- 
lished by placing an agent in their country, has been gradually 
increasing, and assuming a more decidedly friendly character 
towards the American government. Their national propensity 
to war has been restrained, and their sufferings, in some mea- 
sure, alleviated, by the gratuitous distribution of food and cloth- 
ing. Treaties of alliance and limits have been concluded, un- 
der the auspices of the government, between them and neighbor- 
ing nations, which, it is confidently hoped and believed, will 
remove one great cause of predatory warfare. And there is 
not a doubt, but a continuance of the policy adopted, will pro- 
duce results most auspicious to them and to us. 

The gentlemen who composed the exploring party under 
colonel Long, entered the Chippewa country under circum- 
stances unfavorable to correct observation. In the whole route 
from Red river to Fort William on the north shore of Lake 
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Superior, estimated by them at five hundred and twenty miles, 
and which they were twenty-seven days in travelling, they con- 
versed with Indians at but four distinct points. Bruce, upon 
whom they relied in part for information, is a man, on whose 
statements little confidence can be placed when interested mo- 
tives do not interfere, and still less when they do. He is a 
BoisbruM by birth, and a post-runner by occupation. Igno- 
rance of both the English and the Indian, is not the least of 
his disqualifications, as is represented by those who know him 
well. Hackneyed in the low arts of the Courier du Bois, with 
idle, intemperate habits, with most of the vices of the white 
man, and but few of the virtues of the Indian, any facts de- 
rived from him must be of questionable authority ; and he is 
one of the last men in the Chippewa country, whom we should 
select to relate traditions, describe customs, give etymologies, 
and settle opinions. The party felt upon what slender grounds 
they were placing reliance ; and these strictures will derive no 
small corroboration from their own acknowledgments on this 
point. ' We are induced to believe,' says Mr. Keating, ' that 
he never wilfully misrepresented a fact, but we did not find 
him to be as intelligent as he had been stated to be, and we 
have therefore omitted such parts of his narrative as savored of 
ignorance or credulity.' (Vol. n. p. 152.) It will not be sur- 
prising, that in information derived from such a source many 
errors should be detected. Thus, ' the term Chippewa,' it is 
observed, ' which is generally applied to this nation, is derived 
from that of Ocheppewag, which they restrict to the Indians 
who reside near Fond du Lac ; it signifies plated shoes, from 
the fashion among those Indians of puckering their moccasins. 
The whole nation are by themselves styled Neenawesik,' &c. 
(Vol. n. p. 151.) Ojib'wa is the term which the Chippewas ap- 
ply to themselves. Ojibwaag' is merely the plural, and the 
word is applied indiscriminately. It admits of various other 
inflections. Thus they say, Ojibwans', a small Chippewa; 
Ojibwakwa', a Chippewa woman ; Ojibwakwans', a Chippewa 
girl ; Ojibwayweek, he or she is a Chippewa ; Ojibway wau- 
dizzi, half Chippewa ; Wayjibvvaywaudizzid, he who is a half 
Chippewa. 

The band living at Fond du Lac, sew up their moccasins 
without a tongue, and this is called by them a Chippewa 
shoe. That the national appellation was bestowed upon the 
shoe, and not vice versa, is as certain as it is that the custom 
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of thus forming and denominating moccasins is local and par- 
tial, or that the nation itself was known under its present name 
long before any part of it had migrated to the banks of the St 
Louis, the Mississippi, or Rainy lake. 

There is still less authority for the term ' neenawesik,' by 
which it is said the whole nation is known, and which is stated 
to signify ' natural language.' ' Neenawesik' is a garbled form 
of the expression nee eenowaysik enuh, which implies literally, 
he does not speak correctly ! It is manifestly the reply to a 
misconceived question. 

Kauween nin neeinowaysee, I do not speak correctly. 
Kauween kee neeinowaysee, You do not speak correctly, &c. 
Ojibwamoong' is the term by which this nation denominate 
their own language, or as the term strictly implies, tongue or 
voice. Hence, 

Neen Dojibwaam, I speak Chippewa. 
Kee Dojibwaam, You speak Chippeioa. 
Ojibwaamoo, He speaks Chippewa, &c. 
This mode of forming neuter verbs from substantive roots, is 
among the striking characteristic features of the language. 

We had prepared a considerable list of other errors in that 
part of the JYarrative which relates to the language of the 
Chippewas, but our limits oblige us to omit them. One or two 
observations only we deem it important not to pass over. 

At page 389, vol. I, ' Boines ' is stated to be the Chippewa 
term for the Sioux nation. Bwoin, not ' Boines,' is the singu- 
lar number. It has its plural, not in s, but in ug. The term 
is derived from the Chippewa verb abwa', to roast. Hence 
abwain, roast thou; abwoinok, a stick upon which flesh is 
roasted ; and is in allusion to the practice of the Sioux, of im- 
paling their prisoners before a fire. The more common term, 
however, for the Sioux, as stated in a previous article,* is 
naudowaysee, ' our enemies,' a phrase which, from long applica- 
tion to them, has become almost specific in its import. 

Ossin, and not 'assin' (vol. n. p. 71), is the name for a 
stone ; and the Stone Sioux are hence denominated Ossinab- 
woin, and not ' Assinaboines.' Lord Selkirk, who, in allusion 
to this tribe and the river they inhabit, bestowed the name of 
' Ossinaboina ' upon his Red river colony, had taken pains to 
ascertain the Indian mode of pronunciation, and was deter- 
mined by popular and correct usage. 

The etymology of ' Winnepeek,' as given at p. 81, vol. n, 

* North American Review, No. L. Art. Indians of North America. 
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is fallacious in its data. There is no adjective ' we,' signify- 
ing muddy, in the language. The word is derived from weenud, 
dirty, and neebeg, waters, and the full name is, Weeneebeg' o 
saugy'egun, that is, lake of dirty waters. Winnabago, is a term 
derived from the same roots, implying that the tribe who bear 
this name, dwell on dirty waters, in allusion to the Mississippi. 
The words ' oton,' ' onik,' ' okat,' ' osit,' ' okan,' (odoan, 
onik, okaud, ozid, okun,) do not mean respectively, 
mouth, arm, leg, foot, bone ; but his mouth, his arm, his leg, 
his foot, his bone. An [error has existed on this subject, from 
the days of Lahontan to the publication of the work before us. 
Although the Indians utter their pronouns as if they were in- 
separable from their nouns and verbs, yet they are not uniform- 
ly so, and the amalgamated aspect, which their language usually 
bears when put upon paper, is greatly attributable to the haste, 
or carelessness of travellers, particularly of our earlier travellers, 
most of whom have acquired but a slender reputation, either 
for rigorous research or profound erudition. Precedent is all- 
powerful, and it requires an effort to break through established 
customs, however ill-founded, trivial, or absurd. The following 
tabular view of substantives embraces their most common and 
least, concrete forms. While it exhibits a principle which has 
hiiherto been very obscurely defined, it affords a further illus- 
tration of a remark made in a preceding review, * respecting 
the original monosyllabic character of the language. 





A 


MY 


THY 


HIS 




Nindj 


hand 


Nee nindj 


Kee nindj 


nindj 




Nik 


arm 


Nee nik 


Kee nik 


Onik 




Doan 


mouth 


Nee doan 


Kee doan 


doan 




Beed 


tooth 


Nee beed 


Kee beed 


We beed 




Daah 


heart 


Nee daah 


Kee daah 


Odaah 




Koon 


liver 


Nee koon 


Kee koon 


O koon 




Kun 


bone 


Nee kun 


Kee kun 


Okun 




Kunzh 


nail 


Nees kunzh 


Keesh kunzh Os kunzh-eenf 




Kaud 


leg 


Nee kaud 


Kee kaud 


Okaud 




Bwaum 


thigh 


Nee bwaum 


Kee bwaum 


bwaum 




Dis 


navel 


Nee dis 


Kee dis 


Odis 




Pun 


lights 


Nee pun 


Kee pun 


pun 




Zid 


foot 


Nee zid 


Kee zid 


Ozid 




Os 


flesh 


Nee os 


Kee os 


Wee os 




Ow 


body 


Nee ow 


Kee ow 


Wee ow 




Oas 


father 


N 'oas 


K'oas 


Oas-un f 




Guh 


mother 


Nin guh 


Kee guh 


geen f 




Si 


brother 


Nee si a 


Kee si a. 


sia-un t (elder) 




Sheem 


sister 


Nee sheem 'a Kee sheem 'a sheema-un f (younger s.or br. 


) 



* North American Review. No. L. Art. Indians of North, America. 
t These, being nouns animate, have the objective inflections, een, un. 
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Verbs, as well as substantives, are thus employed, and may, 
for the most part, be traced back to monosyllabic or disyllabic 
roots. 



INF] 


1NITIVE. 




INDICATIVE. 






' 


PRESENT TENSE. 








1. Per. s. 


2. Per. s. 


3. per. s. ' 


Saug 


to love 


Nee saug-e-au 


Eee saug eau 


saug eaun 


Waub 


to see 


Nee waub 


Kee waub 


Waub-ee 


Paup 


to laugh 


Nee paup 


Kee paup 


Paup-ee 


Mow 


to cry 


Nee mow 


Kee mow 


Mow-ee 


Neem 


to dance 


Nee neem 


Kee neem 


Neem-ee 


Neeb 


to die 


Nee neeb 


Kee neeb 


Neeb-o 


Mig 


to bark 


Nee mig 


Kee mig 


Mig-ee 


Wee sm 


to eat (a.) 


Nee weesin 


Kee weesin 


Weesin-ee 


Keeg'id 


to speak 


Nee geegid 


Kee geegid 


Keegido 


Meej'in 


to eat (i.) 


Nee meejin 


Kee meejin 


Omeejin 


Eezh'au 


to go 


Nin deezhau 


Kee deezhau 


Eezhau 


Taib'wa 


to aver 


Nin taibwa 


Kee taibwa 


Taibwa 


I'au 


to be 


Nin dyau 


Kee dyau 


Iau 



But it is time to close these researches into the curious phi- 
lology of our barbarous brethren. We are aware, that to a 
portion, perhaps the larger portion, of our readers, the theme 
is uninviting. There is, however, a class of inquirers in the 
country, respectable in numbers, and still more respectable for 
the characters of the men who compose it, to whom this sub- 
ject has for some time been, and still continues to be, one of 
growing interest. Among the savans of continental Europe, 
there are few topics connected with America, which are con- 
sidered more curious and important ; and we have reason to 
believe, that no portion of our pages has been more acceptable 
to them, than those which we have devoted to the aboriginal 
languages of the country. When we consider how scanty are the 
means for tracing the history of tribes like those of this conti- 
nent, which possess no literary memorials, we cannot but allow, 
that the most ought to be made of the few within our reach. 
Their languages, considered in their structure, diversity, and 
affinity, are unquestionably the most important of these means. 
To these we must look for our chief aid in ascertaining the con- 
sanguinity of the various tribes, while we have scarce any other 
clue to guide us to the solution of the still more important prob- 
lem of the original peopling of America. We therefore trust, 
that while we give up the greater part of our pages to the gen- 
eral reader, he will not complain, that a due proportion of the 
North American Review is devoted to the languages of the 
North American Continent. 



